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of the Middle Ages. They were usually cells, badly
lighted, humid, with no ventilation, infected, where
the half-starved prisoner slept on straw spread on the
floor, unless the jailer consented, for a sum of money,
to furnish a bed or some coverings; for it was admitted
that the jailer had the right to exploit the prisoners.

"They make," said a jurisconsult of the sixteenth
century, "in place of humane prisons, cells, dens, cav-
erns more horrible than those of the most venomous
beasts, or they allow the prisoners to become stiff with
cold, mad with hunger, putrid with vermin, so that if
through pity one goes to see them, one sees them rise
from the damp and cold ground like bears in their
dens, worm-eaten, tawny and bloated."

When the case is at last examined the judges agree
among themselves, and decide "according to the docu-
ments/5 that is, according to what has been put in
writing during the progress of the examination; the
accused is not allowed to have an attorney nor to pre-
sent his defense; often he is not allowed any knowledge
of the testimony by which he is judged. The judges
only send for him in order to read the sentence to him.

In this way was established a justice entirely
opposed to that of the Middle Ages; in place of a
procedure, public, oral, rapid, where the accused is
presumed to be innocent, the tribunals of the law-
makers adopted a procedure, written, secret, slow,
which treated the accused as a culprit. The judges
of the Middle Ages, often powerless to punish, let
many a guilty man escape; the modern judges were
sufficiently well armed for striking the criminal as well
as the innocent. Justice on becoming a regulated pro-